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OUR FULI-GROWN SERIES. 

Ir is not our custom to print compliments to our- 
selves, however gratifying they may be, in the pages 
of our own journal; but the following extract, from an 
article in the Sunday Mercury, so tersely states the ad- 
vantages possessed by our new style of type, that we 
think we may be excused for reproducing it here :— 

‘Our new dress consists of the two sizes of type 
known as Minion and Agate—the latter being the 
smallest size used on newspapers. Readers frequently 
have occasion to object to small type, because it is tire- 
some to the eye; and, when editions as large as that 


of the Mercury are required, advertisers too often find | his half-sister, Augusta Mary (Mrs. Leigh). 
their announcements wholly indistinct and in part ille- | 


gible. Thanks to the skill of our type founders, we 
at last possess that great desideratum—type which 
(paradoxical as the statement may seem) is small for 
us and large for readers and advertisers! To explain: 
the body is small enough to enable us to give much 
more matter than heretofore, in the same space ; and, 
so judiciously have the faces been designed and cut, 
that they present to the eye the appearance of type at 
least a size larger. This is a new style of letter, manu- 
factured by Messrs. CoLutins & M’LEEsTER, of this 
city, and by them denominated the ‘FuLL-GRown 
SERIES.’ It is but just to express our obligations to 


these gentlemen for the beauty and excellence of the | 
fonts of type they have made for the Merewry, which | 


we find to be perfectly adapted to newspaper work. 
We also take occasion to say to our brethren of the 
press, that they will make no mistake by dealing with 
our type founders, CoLLins & M’ LEEsTER, whom they 
will find to be as affable, liberal, and obliging, in their 
intercourse with customers, as they are skilful and en- 
terprising in their business.’’ 

Our Brevier, No. 6, is the type employed in the body 
of THe PROoF-SHEET, but we use our Full-Grown 
Minion, No. 9, in this column, so as to present a partial 
illustration of the new style of type which has been 
referred to in such complimentary terms by our friends 
of the Sunday Mercury. On pages 22, 23, and 24, the 
reader will find the Nonpareil and Agate of the same 
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series, which are in no respect inferior to this Minion, | 


which harmonizes admirably with them. We confi- 
dently offer this new style of letter to newspaper pub- 
lishers, believing that it is better adapted to their pur- 
poses than any heretofore devised, and guaranteeing 
our type to be equal in quality to any manufactured. 
The new Business Cuts and Ornamental Initials, in 


$1.00 PER ANNUM. 


ISSUED BY COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, No. 705 JAYNE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


MRS. STOWE’S MONSTROUS STORY. 


Ir has rarely happened that a magazine article 
has attracted so much attention and provoked so 
much remark as has the story of Lady Byron’s life— 
labelled, TrurE—which appeared in the September 
number of the Atlantic Monthly. Of equal rarity— 
considering that the story is the work of a writer of 
eminence—is the general condemnation with which 
it has been visited. 

This monstrous story, as is now well known, 
charges the foul crime of incest on Lord Byron and 
The 
proof-sheets were submitted to a number of the au- 
thor’s friends, who seem to have been surprised that 
she should be ready to publish such a scandalous 
statement wholly unsupported by proofs; and they 
modestly hinted that Mrs. Stowe ‘‘should state more 
specifically her authority.” 

Stronger friends would have gone further. 

Asa consequence of this friendly interposition more 
than two pages were added to the article. These 
are consumed in stating that the story is told on the 
authority of Lady Byron, who narrated the circum- 
stances to Mrs. Stowe in 1856, and furnished her with 
‘Sa brief memorandum of the whole, with the dates 
affixed.’’ This is the extent of the proof that accom- 
panies the allegations. Not even the text of the 
memorandum is offered in evidence, and, thus far, 
the story hangs on Mrs. Stowe’s word and reputation. 

In noticing this, the New York Tribune says: ‘*Mrs. 
Stowe has committed the grave error of putting forth 
her story without a tittle of proof, without the sup- 
port of dates or circumstances, without even a clear 
statement of her charges. We are left to find the 
corroboration as best we can.’’ Yet the Tridune 
does not share in the incredulity with which the 
story is generally received. It is, we believe, the only 


journal having a wide reputation that finds its way 


through the Byron labyrinth by aid of Mrs. Stowe’s 
clue. Theodore Tilton, in an article which is power- 
fully severe, even for his pen, characterizes the ‘‘hor- 
rible tale’ as ‘‘startling in accusation, barren in 


| proof, inaccurate in dates, infelicitous in style, and 
| altogether ill-advised in publication.’’ And Dr. Mac- 
| kenzie, in the Philadelphia Press, supposes that Lady 


our advertising pages, and our Revised Price List, are | 


also respectfully commended to the attention of the 
typographical fraternity. 


Byron ‘‘was a monomaniac, who related as true a 
story she had nursed until she believed it,’? and 
points out the impossibility of one important state- 
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ment and the actual untruth of another. In brief, the 
absence of evidence is the burden of the numerous 
articles on the subject that we have seen, even of 
those whose writers, as in the case of the 7’ribune, 
have found corroboration of the charges ‘‘as best 
they can.”’ 

It may be safely affirmed that Mrs. Stowe and her 
publishers are as well aware as either of the critics, 
that such statements as they have given to the public 
require proof—strong, clear proof; that they cannot 
rely on naked affirmation to support such accusations. 
Nor can it be doubted that they are conscious that 
the evidence necessary to fix so foul a stigma on the 
memory of Augusta Mary Leigh must be at least as 
irrefragable as that which would have been neces- 
sary, in that lady’s lifetime, to convict her of a capi- 
tal offence in a criminal court. 

Now, the author refers to her statements as being 
‘undeniable and authentic,’’ and the publishers, in 
a special notice to editors, declare them to be ‘‘in- 
disputable.’”’ It is inconceivable that both author 
and publishers would wittingly blacken the unsullied 
reputations they have heretofore enjoyed. 

It would therefore seem certain—notwithstanding 
the palpable errors and gross improbabilities con- 
tained in the story—that the required evidence exists, 
and is in Mrs. Stowe’s possession. It will, it must, be 
produced. 

In this view of the case, the question is presented, 
Why was not this evidence incorporated in the Sep- 
tember article? 

The answer seems to be, that the interested parties 
have thought best to husband their tainted treasure, 
and have decided that the bald statement that it had 
been discovered, would be sufficient sensation for one 
number of the Atlantic, while its rare beauty, scat- 
tered through future numbers, would ‘float them 
on the top of the market.’ 

Assuming, then, that this monstrous story sill be 
fully authenticated, and that the loathsome evidence 
has been withheld as an ordinary trick of the trade, 
let us brietly consider the propriety of its publica- 
tion as a ‘‘true”’ story. 

Mrs. Stowe assures her readers that the appearance 
and reception of My Recollections of Lord Byron, by 
Countess Guiccioli, provoked the developments made 
in the Atlantic article. ‘‘Had this melancholy his- 
tory been allowed to sleep,’’ she says, no public use 
would have been made of the facts which, in the 
‘*most undeniable and authentic form,’’ are in her 
possession ; and, again, she feels ‘that the public 
should have this refutation of the slanders of the 
Countess Guiccioli’s book.’”’ In the course of his 
article in the Independent, Mr. Tilton says: ‘‘ Who- 
ever may have persuaded, or whatever may have 
provoked, Lady Byron to give up the history of her 
life, that instigator could not have been the Countess 
Guiccioli, nor that instigation the Countess Guic- 
cioli’s book. In other words, Lord Byron’s wife 





would have haughtily disdained a controversy with 
Lord Byron’s mistress.’’ This is so obviously cer- 
tain, that it is strange indeed that Mrs. Stowe’s affec- 
tion for Lady Byron did not lead her to see the matter 
in the same light, in which case her respect for her 
friend would have assuredly saved her from com- 
mitting ‘‘the unhallowed act of making the dead 
revile the dead.”’ 

Dr. Mackenzie, in the article before quoted, re- 
marks that Guiccioli’s book was a mere compilation 
from previous well-known works. Referring to the 
delay in making Lady Byron’s statement public 
until all who could have probably disproved it had 
passed away — especially Hobhouse, Byron’s confi- 
dential friend and executor—he pointedly says: 
“If Hobhouse had not died, on the third of last 
June, the chances are a million to a millionth part 
of a unit that the true story of Lady Byron’s life 
would not have been published in the Atlantic 
Monthly for September.”’ 

If Mrs. Stowe was unfortunate in considering 
Byron’s mistress’s rehash of Moore’s and Macaulay’s 
statements as an adequate provocative of the publica- 
tion of the ‘‘undeniable and authentic facts” in her 
possession, she is still more so in her estimate of the 
effect to be produced by giving them publicity. 
These facts (or fancies, as may hereafter appear) 
were communicated to her by Lady Byron in 1856. 


* At that time, there was a cheap edition of Byron’s works 
in contemplation, intended to bring his writings into cireula- 
tion among the masses, and the pathos arising from the story 
of his domestic misfortunes was one great means relied on 
for giving it currency. Under these circumstances, some of 
Lady Byron’s friends had proposed the question to her, whe- 
ther she had not a responsibility to society for the truth; 
whether she did right to allow these writings to gain influence 
over the popular mind, by giving a silent consent to what she 
knew to be utter falsehoods.” 


Mrs. Stowe’s opinion was asked on the subject, 
and, though she thought the publication most desir- 
able, her tenderness for her friend led her to consider 
and advise ‘‘that Lady Byron would be entirely jus- 
tifiable in leaving the truth to be disclosed after her 
death.”’” And now, thirteen years later, she still 
thinks the publication desirable to effect the same 
purpose. She prints the ‘‘true story’’ because, she 
avers, the Guiccioli book is ‘rousing up new sym- 
pathy with the poet, and doing its best to bring the 
youth of America once more under the power of that 
brilliant, seductive genius from which it was hoped 
they had escaped.’’ Of course, then, the publication 
of her narrative is expected to save the youth of 
America from the contaminating influence of Byron’s 
works! 

It is really wonderful that a lady of Mrs. Stowe’s 
literary experience could persuade herself that such 
a result would follow such a publication. Who can 
doubt that the Atlantic article will make a thousand 
readers of Byron for each one made by Guiccioli’s 
book? Will it not also largeiy increase the circula- 
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tion of that work? Can the author labor under the 
hallucination that ‘‘The True Story of Lady Byron’s 
Life,’’ as she has told it, will prove an antidote to the 
baleful effects she supposes to be produced by Byron’s 
poetry? It is more reasonable, nay, almost certain, 


that the gross picture she has presented will serve | 


as an illustration to his works, by the light of which 
the youth of America and England may discern, or 
imagine they discern, fearful meanings in passages 


which they would otherwise —rightly or wrongly — | 


construe as innocent or insignificant. 

If, then, the occasion was not one demanding that 
these revolting disclosures should be made, if it is 
unreasonable to suppose that they can accomplish 
the purpose that professedly induced them, if they 
clearly tend to evil rather than to good results, what 
remains to justify the action of Mrs. Stowe and the 
publishers of the Atlantic Monthly? 

The clearing of Lady Byron’s memory from cal- 
umny ! 

What is the worst that has been charged against 
her? That she was cold-hearted, obdurate, and an 
uncongenial companion for her husband; that she 


left him without assigning a cause, and that she per- | 


secuted him with silence / 

Are these charges so grave that they must be met 
by proving her husband and his sister guilty of an 
appalling crime against nature? (We have assumed 
that the story will be proved.) Are they all met, 
even by that? Might not this terrible secret have 
been kept without injury to the living or to the 
dead? Can spreading it broadcast benefit either ?— 
except in the matter of copy-money for the divulger 
and increased profits for the distributors! Could not 
Mrs. Stowe, with a loving hand, have strewn flowers 
on the sod that covers her friend, without flinging 
‘**shards, flints, and pebbles’’ with the other on the 
cold grave of a more unfortunate woman? _Isit pru- 
dent or well-considered to attach this foul crime to 
the memory of a great poet whose vices find copyists 
among fools who imagine that his genius was nur- 
tured by them? 

In the Atlantic Monthly for September, Mrs. Stowe 
has made a fearful mistake which will ever cling to 
and tarnish the fair fame she has won in far different 
literary fields. Messrs. Fields, Osgood & Co. have 
lowered the standard of one of the best magazines 
in America; one that is recognized as being so thor- 
oughly representative as to make the publication of 
this monstrous story in its pages felt to be a disgrace 
to American literature. 


FEMALE COMPOSITORS. 
WeEcommend the following, from the London Pub- 
lishers’ Circular, to the attention of those who, in this 
country, are interested in the question of women’s 
work and wages. It is a matter of vital importance 


| that those who are seeking to open up new fields of 
| employment for women, should find out as early as 

possible what they can and what they cannot do. 
|‘We give the statement of the Publishers’ Circular 
| for what it is worth, without undertaking to decide 
how far it may be right or wrong in its conclusions ; 
but if women cannot work at the type-setting busi- 
ness with as much effect as men, the fact ought to 
be thoroughly well understood as soon as possible, 
to prevent any waste of energy and bitter disap- 
pointments in that direction :— 


“From a letter of Mr. Austin Holyoake, brother of Mr. G. 
J. Holyoake, the secularist agitator, it would appear that he, 
| at the instance of a benevolent lady, established the female 
| printing office. But Mr. Holyoake, and other printers, who 
write to the papers to exonerate themselves or to explain 
| their share of the matter, would do good service if they 
| would specifically state what is very well known to the trade, 
| namely, that the employment of women as compositors and 
| printers is in effect a failure ; that women are utterly unfitted 
| for compositors ; that they never really, wholly, and actually 
composed any book—lifting the forms, correcting, and impos- 
ing, ete. etc.—without the most efficient help of men; that 
| they never have acted but as amateurs; and that, after pay- 
ing to learn the compositor’s art, there is no office—no general 
office—in England open to them, simply because their work 
won't pay; that ‘diseases dire’ peculiar to women afflict 
| female compositors if they do work hard; and that the whole 
matter is an ignis fatuus, misleading poor creatures who 
need honest leading, covering them with the disappointment 
that maketh the heart sick, and of which it is the duty of an 

| honest man to speak the truth.” 


We copy the above from the Philadelphia Hvening 
Telegraph, but have less hesitation than the editor 
of that journal in endorsing the statement of the 
| London Publishers’ Circular. 


_t*>- —____— 


FROM JAPAN. 

WE have to acknowledge the receipt of two copies 
of the Jupan Gazette, dated July 12th and 26th, which 
is published on the departure of each English and 
American mail steamer. This journal, which con- 
sists of ten quarto pages, is published at Yokohama, 
and devoted to the interests of the foreign residents 
of Japan. It contains well-written articles on politi- 
eal affairs (which are treated of with great freedom), 
full reports of the markets, commercial news, and 
well-digested local items. It may be worth remark- 
ing that the quotations of prices are in dollars and 
cents. From its pages we learn that, between June 
29th and July 27th, ninety-two vessels of various 
capacity arrived at Yokohama, and that fifty-four 
departed during the same period. Much of the mat- 
ter is pure unadulterated Greek to us, but we gather 
that at present the main subject of controversy be- 
tween the Japanese and resident foreigners is K1n- 
satz’. We don’t know whether the word is singu- 
lar or plural, but are able to state that it refers to 
paper money issued as a legal tender by the Japanese 
| government, which enforces its circulation by such 
| laws as the following :— 
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“Whosoever shall be guilty of exchanging metal currency 
with paper money at a premium, shall be fined to the extent 
of the premium. The person who paid the premium shall be 
punished one degree less, and be fined to the extent of half 
the premium.” 

That this law is not a dead letter, is shown by the 
following extract from a Yedo correspondent of the 
Gazette :— 

“Over forty of the largest bankers and principal merchants 
of Yedo are in prison, for refusing to accept Kinsatz’. Gov- 
ernment spies go round purchasing goods; pay in boos or 
niboos for small quantities, when the merchant is lured into 
selling larger paruls, and, on refusal to take kinsatz’, is at | 
once locked up.” 

Want of confidence in the Japanese government 
is the prime cause of the desire of the foreign resi- 
dents to avoid kinsatz’. ‘‘If we all had confidence 
in the Japanese government,”’ said Mr. Grahame, at 
a meeting of the resident foreign merchants, ‘‘and 
felt sure that the paper would be finally redeemed, 
it would be another thing; but this confidence is 
wanting.”’ 

In the package kindly forwarded to us by the pub- | 
lishers of the Gazette, is a pamphlet containing seven | 





letters on Japanese politics by Kasuda Gengiro, a 
native of the province of Inaba, who spent several | 
years in the United States and in Europe. These 
are doubtless interesting to any one who possesses 


the necessary preliminary knowledge to understand 
them. They give an account of the long struggle 
between the Shiogoon and the Mikado, which has 
resulted in the supremacy of the latter. We quote 
from the conclusion of the seventh letter :— 


“A time of war and misery has come over Japan, and it | 
seems as if wisdom and honesty were hiding themselves as 
Tensio-dai-sin did, when So San-no-o-no-mikoto drove the 
horse Ama-no-Coutsi-koma over the fields to destroy the 
harvest. Will they ever reappear and render peace and 
happiness to the country of the rising sun?” 


If the editor of the Japan Gazette would print an 
account of the papers published in Japan in the 
English language, it would be quite an addition to 
typographical literature, and we should be glad to 
communicate it to the printers of the United States, 
with proper acknowledgments to our friend in ‘‘the 
country of the rising sun.” 


IE NE dn ot . 


TO BE EXPUNGED—WE II0PE. 
Tue New York Atlas commends the action of Mr. | 
Bigelow in excluding from the columns of the Times | 
‘the silly personals which have latterly come in | 
vogue, and which almost exclusively mention vulgar 
upstarts and vain nobodies in whose being and move- 
ments even a moiety of the population can have no | 
possible interest.’’ Following this, the Atlas pre- 
sents a list of choice newspaper items which it hopes | 
may also be excised,—a hope that will be shared by | 
the suffering public that has been so long afflicted | 
by them :— 





1. “ The truth about Barbara Fritchie ’—not Freitchie. 

2. Declarations about who wrote “ Beautiful Snow” and 
**Rock me to Sleep.” 

3. Narratives of the Great Sea Serpent, and affidavits that 
it has been seen again. 

4. Accounts of the very old man—about a hundred years— 
who never drank a drop of whisky, mows ten acres of grass 
every summer, has a second complete set of teeth, is “in full 
possession of all his faculties,” and recollects General Wash- 
ington well. 

5. The tale of the discovery of Jefferson’s body servant in 
extreme poverty and a dirty shirt somewhere out in Nebraska. 

6. The story of “a snake in a human stomach,” supposed 
to have been swallowed when the victim, overheated, drank 
from a running brook. 

7. The history of the ravages of a monster boa-constrictor, 
suspected to have escaped into the country some ten years 
before from a traveiling menagerie, and to have lived ina 
cave ever since, 

& The tale of a living toad having been found in the heart 
of a very old tree, or in the centre of a huge boulder of rock. 

9. Facts about that chicken with two heads, six legs, and a 
double gizzard, and also the double yolked eggs laid by its 
supposed mother. 

10. Paragraphs giving an account and scientific description 
of an iron and granite aerolite which fell into somebody's 
ten acre lot and buried itself twenty feet deep. 

11. Puffs of the “this time positively successful” flying ma- 
chine, and also of the type-setting machine to which the one 
thing necessary to make it “a go,” as the theatrical men 
have it—namely, brains—has been attached. 

12. Gossip anent the old veteran of 1812, who was in all the 
actions of that war, by sea and by land, and never could get 
his pension. 

13. Twaddle concerning the man who (‘no mistake about 
it’’) can justly claim to be called ** The Father of the Pacific 
Railroad.” 

14. Remarks touching that tremendous field of wheat that 
was raised from half a pint of seed taken from the cerements 
of an Egyptian mummy. 

15. The pathetic and profoundly historical obituary of one 
of Napoleon the First's body-guard, who died at a remarka- 
bly advanced age in a Pennsylvania almshouse, sans eyes, 
sans teeth, sans nose, sans everything. 

16. Spicy details of the capture of a turtle, upon whose 
mossy and veteran shelt was detected the inscription (carved 
by some jack-knife whose owner long since died), **CuT A.D. 
1774, by ABSALOM SMITH.” 

17. Paragraphs telling of the “culture” of ten millions of 
shad in every river, and of the “raising” of fifty thousand 
trout in somebody's private fish nursery. 

18. Declarations that John C. Colt is living in Texas, and 
J. Wilkes Booth commands a pirate junk in the Chinese seas. 

19. Names of the man who nominated Grant. 

20. Assertions that people live in the State of Pennsylvania 
who believe that Andrew Jackson is still President of the 
United States. 

21. Biography of the man who has lived fifty years within 
five hours’ journey from New York, and was never in the 
city—never saw a railway train, and never sailed in a steam- 
boat. 

22. Statements that a certain great statesman was a street 
vagrant when a boy, and is “the architect of his own for- 
tunes.” 

23. Letters from the man who saw “Old Cooper, the trage- 
dian, play Hamlet, as no man now living can play it,” and 
details the “ points.” 

24. Articles on the Tariff, purporting to be from the pens 
of “Senex,” “Observer,” ** Veteran,” “An Old Subscriber,” 
and **One Who Knows.” 

2. “Our Own Correspondent’s’ 
never before printed, of course. 

26. Sketches of the sagacious dog that belongs to a fire 
company, with memoranda of his wonderful exploits, and 


’ 


description of Rome— 
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statistics of the number of fires he has run to; also of the 
dog who followed a regiment all through the war, and never 
got injured, although in many battles. 

These are a few of the items of newspaper reading, some 
of which had gone the rounds before any one who will read 
this was born, and all of which (even the newest) have been 
fixed among the journalistic milestones that mark the pro- 
gress of the newspaper press, from its inception to the pre- 
sent day, that ought to share the fate of the foolish personals, 
and be seen no more in print. 


_———__ 0 @ao— 


PARTY JOURNALISM. 
BY EDWARD SPENDER. 

Party journalism is not dead, though its supre- 
macy has ceased, nor is party journalism without 
its use. It is useful in telling us, not only what its 
patrons wish us to know, but also what they wish 
us to think. If we want to get at the views of a 
party in the shortest time and with the least trouble, 
we refer to the acknowledged organ of that party. It 
is not necessary that the arguments should be sound; 
all we want to know is, what the arguments are. 

At the same time it must be admitted that party 
journalism is inferior journalism. It may be smartly, 


| 








why the independent journal should be dull. On 
the contrary, it is far more likely to be brilliant than 
the other. It is free to take up such subjects as give 
an opportunity for brilliance; it is free to let such 
as do not alone. The journalist who knows that he 
is writing in opposition to the truth, cannot but feel 
hampered. The journalist who seeks the truth, can- 
not but feel inspired. Honesty in journalism, as in 
everything else, is the best policy. Honest journalism 
produces an effect and secures an influence where 
party journalism has none. It is right, and it pays— 
it pays because it is right.— Newspaper Press, 


ig THE FOOTSTEPS OF DECAY. 


brilliantly written, while independent journalism | 


may be slip-slop and dull, but not the less is the 
morale of the first below that of the second. The 
difference is just that which there is between the 
clever advocate and the sedate judge. The first 
puts the view of the case which makes for his client, 
without regard to its accuracy; the second has to 
deal only with fact. The first has an opportunity 
for indulging in thrilling eloquence, or brilliant 
paradox; the second has to deal simply with the 
facts and with the law. The first will often draw 
forth a cheer from an excited auditory; the second 
is listened to with respectful, perhaps sleepy, silence. 
Yet the first hopes to rise to the position of the se- 
cond; the advocate always hopes to be a judge, and 
I suppose there is no honest journalist who would 
not rather be free to speak what he believes to be 
the truth, than be compelled to plead the cause of a 
party independently of truth. 

There are several reasons why he should do so. In 
the first place, he must feel that, though there is a 
great similarity between the party journal and the 
paid counsel, their positions are nut quite the same. 
The position of the second is thoroughly understood 
and recognized, and no one blames him for making 
out the best case for his client. But the party jour- 
nal is supposed to have some sort of conscience to 
recognize facts. The journal may, therefore, deceive 
the public when the lawyer could not; and so the 
honest journalist does not like the equivocal position 
which party journalism involves. In the next place, 
independent journalism gives so much more scope 
for writing. I have contrasted a brilliant party, with 
a dull independent, journal. But there is no need 
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Ou! let the soul its slhumbers break— 
Arouse its senses and awake, 
To see how soon 
Life in its glories glides away, 
And the stern footsteps of decay 
Come stealing on, 


Aud while we view the rolling tide, 
Down which our flowing minutes glide 
Away so fast, 
Let us the present hour employ, 
And deem each future dream a joy 
Already past, 


Let no vain hope deceive the mind— 

No happier let us hope to find 
To-morrow than to-day. 

Our golden dreams of yore were bright, 

Like them the present shall delight— 
Let them decay. 


Our lives like hast’*ning streams must be, 
That into one engulphing sea 
Are doomed to fall— 
The sea of death whose waves roll on 
O’er king and kingdom, crown and throne, 
And swallow all. 


Alike the river's lordly tide, 
Alike the humble rivulets glide 
To that sad wave; 
Death levels poverty and pride, 
And rich and poor sleep side by side 
Within the grave, 


Our birth is but a starting place; 
Life is the running of the race, 
And death the goal; 
There all our glittering toys are brought— 
The path alone, of all unsought, 
Is found of all. 


See then how poor and little worth 
Are all these glittering toys of earth 
That lure us here! 
Dreains of a sleep that death must break; 
Alas! before it bids us wake, 
We disappear. 


Long ere the damp of earth can blight, 
The cheeks’ pure glow of red and white 
Hias passed away. 
Youth smiled, and all was heavenly fair— 
Age came and laid his finger there, 
And where are they ? 


Where is the strength that spurned decay, 
The step that roved so light and gay, 

The heart's blithe tone ? 
The strength is gone, the step is slow, 
And joy grows wearisome and wo, 

When age comes on. 
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MR. BOKER’'S NEW VOLUME. 


KONIGSMARK, THE LEGEND OF THE HOUNDS, AND OTHER 
PorMs. By GreorGE H. Boker. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co., 1869. 12mo. pp. 244. 


THE first collection of Mr. Boker’s poems was published 
in 1848, and entitled, The Lesson of Life, and other Poems. 
Though failing to give its author noticeable rank as a poet, this 
volume served to indicate his possession of the poetic genius 
that he has since so highly developed. Mr. Boker pointedly 
expressed his own opinion of the merits of his maiden volume 
when he included but one poem from its pages (‘Ode to a 
Mountain Oak”’’) in an edition of his works published nine 
years later. The justness of his discrimination in this mat- 
ter will not be questioned ; nevertheless, his early, discarded 
poems contain passages that would not discredit his matured 
productions. As an example, we quote from the ‘* Lesson of 
Life :’— 

‘* The sun has set; and now the weeping earth, 
In sable garments, mourns her buried lord; 
Yet nature’s grief a consolation gains; 
For see, the mild-faced moon is stealing on, 
Threading her way among the bright-browed stars; 
And, as her silver finger touches earth, 
She seems the memory of departed day.*’ 

The tragedies of Calaynos and Anne Boleyn subsequently 
appeared separately, and were followed by The Podesta’s 
Daughter, and other Poems, including ‘The Ivory Carver” 
and **The Ballad of Sir John Franklin.” These publications 
more than redeemed the promise of the author’s early pro- 
ductions ; and his collected Plays and Poems, issued in 1857, 
—which contained his masterpiece, the tragedy of * Francesca 
da Rimini ”’—fully established him in the front rank of Ameri- 
can poets. 

It was not, however, until the period of the late gigantic 
rebellion that Mr. Boker’s genius received that popular re- 
cognition which, after all, is the brightest leaf in the poet’s 
crown. His war lyrics found appreciative readers among all 
classes, and thousands who had never heard of his plays or 
previous poems were stirred by the songs that echoed the 
voice of the popular heart, or told of the glorious deeds done 
in the struggle for national existence. 

Since the close of the war, Mr. Boker has given but little to 
the public, and we gladly welcome this new volume of poems 
from his pen. 

The story of the unfortunate Princess Sophia Dorothea, 
wife of Prince George of Hanover (subsequently George the 
First of England), is the subject of Mr. Boker’s tragedy of 
“ Konigsmark.” Though closely following the account given 
by Dr. Dornan, in his Queens of England of the House of 
Hanover, the author effectively deviates in attributing love 
for Konigsmark to the Countess von Platen, and invests his 
subject with all the dignity that can possibly be associated 
with a dissolute, petty German court of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. We give an abstract of the plot of the tragedy :— 

Ernest Augustus, Prince-Bishop of Osnaburg, desirous of 
extending his principality of Hanover as 

‘* The first great step 

Towards a grand union of the German States 

Into one mighty nation, ** 
wedded his son, George Louis, to Sophia Dorothea, daughter 
of his brother, George William, Duke of Zell. In this mar- 
riage of lands, neither love nor respect existed on either side. 
The husband was incapable of the former, and could not 
command the latter; while the wife loathed the brute to 
whom she was joined, and fondly remembered a lover who 
had been set aside by her father in order that Zell and Han- 
over might be united. 

Sophia Dorothea is introduced in the play as an unloved 
and unloving, but still faithful, wife, 

** Homesick for Zell, but sick of Hanover. ** 


Count Philip Konigsmark, a brave and adventurous, but 
profligate, Swedish gallant, of German descent, appears as 
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her sole friend in Hanover, except her faithful attendant, the 


- Countess von Knesebeck. He was the playmate of her youth, 


and to her his heart seems as pure and open as when, in 
sunny hours, they gathered crocuses in the gardens of Zell. 
The neglect and shameless licentiousness of her husband 
lead the princess to contemplate flight. KoOnigsmark suggests 
Paris or Dresden as a fitting retreat, and offers himself as a 
suitable escort. Without suspecting his purpose, Sophia de- 
clines the offer, preferring to go among her kindred and thus 
“stop scandal’s mouth.”” The count then proposes that she 
shall seek the protection of Duke Anthony of Wolfenbuttle, 
father of her discarded lover—a proposition that she readily 
accepts; and it is arranged that he shall visit the duke and 
obtain an invitation for the princess to make her home at his 
court. 

The Countess von Platen (wife of the prime minister of the 
Elector) loves KOnigsmark, but has been deceived by him ;— 
so far, at least, as the mistress and sagacious counsellor of a 
Prince can be deceived by a profligate Colonel of the Guard. 
She has helped him to place and power, and he now deserts 
and wantonly insults her. A strong, bold woman, she deter- 
mines that the innocent, sisterly attachment of the Princess 
Sophia for her early playmate shall be made to appear as 
guilty as she knows his intentions to be, and in the utter ruin 
of both she seeks revenge for KOnigsmark’s desertion, and 
the strengthening of her influence with the Elector. In view 
of the terrible part that this female Iago plays in the tragedy, 
it may be well here to quote two passages from the first scene. 
Speaking to her sister of K nigsmark, the Countess von Pla- 
ten says :— 

** Tle was false. 

When I believed most, I was most deceived, 
He acted—there ’s his secret—he portrayed 
All that love should be to my listening heart. 
Poor fool, that stormed applause at every scene; 
Laughed at his humor, at his pathos wept, 
And thought his mimicry was real. At last 
The curtain fell; and I went out of doors, 
Into the midnight, desolate, alone, 
He used me for his ends. Upon my heart 
He set his foot, and vaulted into power, 
Reckless of that which bled beneath his spurn, 
What office holds he that was not my gift, 
Wrung by hard labor from the grudging hand 
Of the Elector ?** 

She meets KOnigsmark shortly afterwards with the profes- 

sion, ** Philip, I am your friend ;” he replies :— 

**T am not yours; 

You know it, madam. I am false as air; 
And for that falsehood, where it fell on you, 
You ought to hate me. Why, have you forgotten 
The night you clung to me with desperate strength, 
Sobbing and cursing, praying and commanding 
That I would stay a moment; or at least 
Utter one word of love before I went? 
I wounded you in woman’s tenderest spot; 
I have not hoped to be forgiven.*’ 


The countess opens her plot by artfully inflaming Konigs- 
mark in his pursuit of the princess ; then, more boldly, rouses 
the suspicions of Prince George; and, with diplomatic skill, 
perplexes the mind of the Elector, who has as kindly feelings 
towards Sophia as his nature is capable of. Madam Wreyke 
(mistress of Prince Max, a younger son of the Elector) ap- 
pears on the scene as an assistant to her sister, the countess, 
and engages to obtain, through her lover, a glove of rare 
quality and design, which is to be used as proof of the prin- 
cess’s infidelity. The glove is lost by Sophia in the state 
apartment of the palace, found by Prince Max, and given by 
Madam Wreyke to her sister. Steadily following the plan she 
has devised, the Countess von Platen contrives to meet K6- 
nigsmark in the palace garden at a time when she knows that 
it will be visited by her pliant husband and Prince George. 
As they approach, she induces him to withdraw with her, and 
drops Sophia’s glove in her flight. The prince has previously 
charged his wife to hold no further private interviews with 
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Konigsmark, whom lie now recognizes in the garden, though 
failing to distinguish his companion. Finding the glove, he 
regards it as evidence that the retreating lady is Sophia, and 
her presence there with Konigsmark he accepts as proof of 
their guilty intercourse. At this juncture, the princess and 
the Countess von Knesebeck enter the garden, and there fol- 
lows a scene which is rarely surpassed in dramatic poetry. 
The prince coarsely accuses his wife as a “‘reckless sinner,” 
and she repels the charge proudly, with the dignity of inno- 
cence. To his question— 
** *Sdeath! do you think me hasty of belief 

*Gainst my own honor?’ 

she replies :— 
** *Gainst your honor, prince! 

Iam your honor’s guardian: I alone 

Support that fiction to a doubting world. 

You have done all that reckless hands could do 

To blot the patent which you held from heaven; 

And now you turn, with prodigal excess, 

To pluck the remnant which I hold in trust— 

Ah! not for you, you spendthrift of all worth, 

But for our children!** 


When, at the command of Prince George, the Count von 
Platen turns inquisitor, her womanly indignation breaks 
bounds, and she bitterly exclaims :— 
**Sileuce, insolent! 

Your countship is mistaken; it would seem, 

From questions such as these, that you suppose 

You are inquiring of the character 

Borne by your own pure, excellent, dear wife, 

°T were unbecoming to my station, count, 

To bandy questions and replies with you. 

I shall remember I’m of princely rank; 

Forget not your condition.*’ 


This interview confirms Sophia in her intention to escape 
from Hanover, and she dispatches Konigsmark to Duke An- 
thony to announce her purpose and solicit his protection. 
The Elector, wishing to avoid a scandal that may jeopar- 
dize his political interests, suddenly banishes KOnigsmark, 
on his return with the duke’s letter to the princess ; offering, 
at the same time, to continue and double his pension. The 
noble side of the profligate count’s character is presented in 
his reply :— 
**T have outstayed my time, 

It seems, and welcome changes to farewell; 

But that is better than to be thrust forth, 

Against all hospitable rites. Heaven knows, 

I was unconscious of your highness’s wish 

Before it fell so harshly on my ears. 

My heart has talons, clinging where it loves, 

But, oh! my pride has wings. Take back your gifts 

Of rank and money; they but measured out 

Your favor to me—tokens of a love 

Which they but represented: in themselves 

As mean as is a banker’s paper bill, 

That stands for something which itself is not. 

The debt is cancelled, and the bill erased; 

I scatter it in fragments to the wind: 

The thing is worthless. From your Hanover 

I will not draw a penny, though grim want 

With his lean fingers pinch my empty purse.*’ 


As a last hope, before her flight, the princess appeals to the 
Elector for justice, demanding a trial for herself or a divorce 
from her husband ; 


**If Lam guilty, I am unworthy of him; 
If innocent, he is unworthy of me.*’ 


But the Elector’s regard for her, his belief in her innocence, 
and his knowledge of his son’s brutality and licentiousness 
cannot induce him to take a step that may thwart his darling 
project of uniting Hanover and Zell; and, while promising 
to compel Prince George to amend his life, he counsels Sophia 
to “swim with the stream.” She replies :— 
**T cannot; let me drown; 
The baseness of the struggle frenzies me. 
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What if I live through degradation, wrong, 
Brutality, and, half a century hence, 

Land on the fairest slope of Paradise ? 

For my best comfort, I should save a soul 
Not worth the saving—a dejected thing, 

To slouch and tremble at the gaze of Heaven 
Throughout an immortality of shame.*’ 


Her despair, when she finds that her appeal for justice has 
been made in vain, is truly touching :— 
** Then, Heaven, direct me! I have made appeal 

To my last earthly succor, Your reply 

Touches my grief no nigher than the sounds 

Of some triumphal festival the ear 

Of a lone mother, hugging her starved babe 

Closer, to let the mocking show go by. 

What is the crown of Hanover and Zell 

To me, who feel the martyr’s fiery ring 

Pinching my temples? Hanover and Zell!— 

A drop of honey to a starving wretch— 

A spark to one who freezes! Will your highness 

Talk of such tinsel, while my awful woe 

Sits on her throne, and laughs at your poor tricks ? 

Call me a child; but I’m a dying child; 

And if you offer toys, I ‘ll put them by, 

Not with the child's sweet tyranny, perhaps, 

But somewhat rudely,** 


The Countess von Platen, aware that the banishment of 
Konigsmark will defeat her schemes, and cheat her of her 
revenge, acts promptly and effectively. She boldly asserts 
that he will visit Sophia at night in her chamber, and not for 
the first time. The Elector is incredulous, but is prevailed on 
to issue a warrant for KOnigsmark’s arrest in the Ritter’s 
Hall, which he must cross in leaving the princess’s apartment ; 
and, in order that no scandal may be created, intrusts its 
execution to the countess. 

In the fifth act, Sophia is discovered in her chamber prepar- 
ing for flight. Lured by a note which has been handed to 
him by a page in her livery, KOnigsmark enters, to the aston- 
ishment of the princess, who informs him that the note isa 
forgery, and that he has been entrapped to his ruin. Here, 
for the first time, he openly avows his love. The character of 
Sophia, as portrayed by Mr. Boker, is beautifully illustrated 
in her reply to this avowal :— 

** Philip Kénigsmark, 

This is all wrong. To me ‘tis cruelty— 

Most wanton cruelty, You would erase 

Those blameless feelings which my heart has kept 

Through every trial,— that fair memory 

Which made the thought of you inseparable 

From home and childhood, and array yourself 

Against my virtue, as a dangerous man 

To be suspected, watched, and held at bay. 

Henceforth, I shall not trust you as of old; 

I shall not dare to look into your face, 

With the calm confidence of innecence, 

Lest careless trust should leave some door ajar 

For ambushed love to enter. I must raise 

Between us two the barriers of the world, 

The guards of etiquette; and wipe away, 

As a false picture of my fantasy, 

The playmate children in the grounds of Zell. 

Ah! ‘tis a heavy sorrow! for you leave 

An empty place in my ill-furnished heart, 

That must remain forever,’ 
A little finesse on the part of the princess enables Konigs- 
mark to escape from the chamber, unobserved by her atten- 
dant, the Countess von Knesebeck. Oppressed by a presenti- 
ment of approaching danger, he reaches the Ritter’s Hall, 
where, after a brief parley, he is struck down by Baumain 
and his men, employed by the Countess von Platen, who now 
returns to see that her work has been done. The scene be- 
tween Konigsmark and the countess is drawn with great 
power. The startling malignity of the woman who comes to 
taunt the dying man whose death she has contrived, her out- 
bursts of love, jealousy, and terror, the gloominess of the 
place, and the fearful picture that her victim draws of her 
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future life, are rare and terrible dramatic elements which the 
author combines and presents in a masterly manner. There 
is something fiendish in the words of the countess when she 
sees Sophia, now prepared for flight, coming through the 
dusky hall :— 
** Kénigsmark, 

I see her coming; [am going hence; 

And in the dark, she ‘ll stumble over you.*’ 
And she departs to summon the Elector. The acme of the 
tragedy is reached in the scene which follows between Sophia 
and her dying lover, whom she regards as a brother, and 
whose nature seems purified as he lies almost 

** Within the outer judgment-court of heaven. *’ 

Detached passages would give but an imperfect idea of its 
tragic beauty, and limited space forbids us to copy the whole. 

The play ends with the death of Konigsmark, while Sophia 
is borne away by the guard. 

The reader will recollect that this unfortunate princess was 
afterwards imprisoned, without trial, in the Castle of Ahlden, 
where she died after a captivity of more than thirty years, 
steadfastly refusing to admit the truth of any of the charges 
made against her, simply answering, to all suggestions of 
confession— 

**If Lam guilty, lam unworthy of him; 
If innocent, he is unworthy of me.*’ 

Though we are inclined to regard the tragedy of ** Konigs- 
mark” as a dramatic poem, rather than as an acting play, 
it contains several scenes which could searcely fail to be highly 
effective on the stage. We have already referred, in this con- 
nection, to the garden scene, when the glove is found,—and 
to this may be added the scene between Prince George and 
the Countess von Platen, when she first rouses his suspicions ; 
the scene between the Elector and the countess, when she 
obtains the warrant for the arrest of Konigsmark ; and the 
final scene in the Ritter’s Hall. This last, we think, rises to 
the full height of tragedy. The character of the language of 
the play is fairly illustrated by the extracts we have made. It 
possesses all the vigor that specially distinguishes Mr. Boker’s 
dramas, with frequent touches of the grace and beauty that 
pervade his sonnets. On the whole, however, we do not think 
that * Konigsmark” will take high rank among his plays, 
which we would place in the following order: “ Francesca da 
Rimini,” “Anne Boleyn,” *Calaynos,” ** Leonor de Guzman,” 
* Konigsmark,” “* The Betrothal,” **The Widow’s Marriage.” 

The space allotted for this article has been already so far 
exceeded, that we are unable to notice “The Legend of the 
Hounds,” and the other poems contained in the volume before 
us; which, however, may be referred to, at a future time, in 
a review of Mr. Boker’s works. 





MISCELLANEA. 
An American Book, 


Mr. FERDINAND BOcHER, the distinguished professor of the 
French language, residing in Boston, has a large library of 
twelve thousand volumes relating to subjects of his special 
study, Philology. He expressed, a few days ago, a desire for 
some book in extra print, paper, and binding, as a charac- 
teristic specimen of a purely American book, like others 
which he had, representing English, French, German, &e. 

After a long discussion, The Anthology of New Nether- 
lands; or, Translations from the Early Dutch Poets of New 
York, with Memoirs of their Lives, by Henry C. Murphy, 
privately published by the Bradford Club of New York, was 
selected as best answering the purpose, in its subject and 
its charming typography. 

Through the kindness of Mr. John B. Moreau, the secre- 
tary of the Bradford Club, the book, of which only one hun- 
dred and twenty-five copies were printed, was obtained and 
sent to William Matthews, of New York, to be bound as a 
specimen of his best skill. 
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The book thus superbly gotten up was presented to Mr. 
Bocher, with the following note :— 

‘*My DEAR Sir: Will you do me the favor to accept for your 
library the volume I herewith send, as a specimen of a purely 
American book; the more characteristic of our nationality, inas- 
much as the authors were born in Holland and wrote in Dutch; 
the translator is an Irishman; the editor is of French extraction; 
and the binder an Englishman, Joel Munsell, the printer, lives 
in Albany, and prints for the world; and the donor is a pure 
Yankee, without foreign taint for eight generations, and pre- 
sumes he is as purely American as the rest.*” 

A Beautiful Book. 

WE are indebted to Mr. Joel Munsell, the celebrated typog- 
rapher of Albany, N. Y., for an exquisite little volume enti- 
tled A Monogram (?) on our National Song, by the Rev. Elias 
Nason, M. A. It is printed on fine cream-laid paper, in clear 
type, and with full margin. Mr. Munsell has long enjoyed 
an enviable reputation as one of the most tasteful printers in 
the country, and it is not often that so charming a volume 
appears, even from his press, as that for which he will now 
please accept our thanks. 





A Well-deserved Compliment. 


On the 18th of August, Mr. John F. Babcock, secretary of 
the New Jersey Editorial Association, and proprietor of the 
New Brunswick Fredonian, was presented with a magnifi- 
cent set of silver by a large number of his brother editors. 
The presentation took place at the Brighton House, Perth 
Amboy, where an elegant dinner was prepared, and suitable 
speeches made by Mr. J. Y. Forster and Major Pangborn, of 
Jersey City. The compliment was as graceful as it was de- 
served, and we take great pleasure in recording this recog- 
nition of Mr. Babcock’s services to the press of New Jersey. 
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The Rights and Duties of the Press. 


THE Press has its rights, but also its duties. Its rights are 
limited ; its duties are unlimited. It has the right to publish 
the truth when the publication of the truth will conduce to 
the public welfare. It is equally the duty of the Press to 
withhold facts, the publication of which would lead to public 
detriment and disorder. . . . The Press has the right and 
the duty to speak plainly and fearlessly in the exposure of 
shams and hypocrisies of all descriptions. The only question 
is, can a truly independent Press speak the truth and live? 
Nothing is easier than to make money in journalism. (?) Itis 
‘“‘as easy as lying.” Not only individuals, but governments 
will pay us liberally to publish falsehoods ; but who will re- 
ward us for speaking the truth? Why, it is almost as much 
as one’s life is worth here in London to expose a rotten finance 
company; and when a journalist ventures to prick one of 
the great social or religious bubbles of the day, he must. be 
prepared to accept his own martyrdom.— Cosmopolitan. , 
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Our Boy Tom’s Pickings. 

... STEREOTYPING in clay was suggested and imperfectly 
developed in 1820, by Brunel, of England. 

... THE first paper-millin England was erected at Hertford, 
in the reign of Henry VII, by John Tate the younger. The 
first paper-mill in America was erected by William Ritten- 
house, in 1690, at Roxborough, in Philadelphia county. 

..- IN its early days, the Alta Californian once contained 
a paragraph which ran thus: “VVe have no vv in our type, 
as there is none in the Spanish alphabet. VVe have sent to 
the Sandvvich Islands for this letter; until it arrives, vve 
must use tvvo y's.” 

...Mrs. PARTINGTON was reproving Ike for his inordinate 
consumption of green apples: “Isaac,” said the worthy dame, 
“you eat more green apples than there is any necessary for.” 
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Collins & M’Leester’s New Business Cuts. 
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Ornamental Hnitial Letters. 


FIRST SERIES. 





Price.—Single letters, 50 cents. Per set, $70. 
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COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, PHILADELPHIA. 
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PAPER CUTTERS, CARD CUTTERS, &c. 
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Having recently made several new improvementsin our TRON AND WOOD-FRAME PAPER CUTTERS, making 


them more convenient in using, quicker of operation, occupying less room in the office, more compact for transportaticn, 
and in various ways increasing the utility and appearance of the Machine, we desire to call the particular attention of all 
Printers and Publishers to these too superior and useful machines for any Printing Office to be without them. 


Our Newly Improved Iron-Frame Paper Cutters 
(Bigelow Patent) 


Are unquestionably the best machines operating by hand in 
the market. The frame is all iron, thoroughly braced and 
bolted, so that the Machine is always stiff and firm in using. 
The cutting-board moves by lever, perfectly parallel with the 
beam, and the paper once placed ean be cut in numerous 
piles without throwing it out of “jog.” A squaring-board, 


to assist in adjusting the paper, and two ali steel knives, are | 


furnished with each Machine. Four sizes, to cut 28, 30, 33, 
and 36 inches each. 





Our Newly Improved Wood-Frame Paper Cutter. 
(The long and well-known "' Ruggle's'' Patent.) 
This Machine is unquestionably superior to any Wood- 


Frame Paper Cutter in the market. Its wide-spread and | 


long-established reputation makes it the favorite among the 
= class of machines. The cutting-board is moved by 
hand, and arranged so it will traverse evenly and opens 
with the beam. Every advantage is taken to make this Ma- 
chine as perfect as possible, and our long experience in their 
manufacture enables us to build them with the best facilities 
and in the most thorough manner. A squaring-board, and 
two all steel knives, also furnished with these machines. Four 
sizes, to cut 28, 30, 33, and 36 inches each. 


From and after this date, all Pa ber C utters sent out by us 
will be of this NEWLY IMPROVED PATTERN. 


Anson Hardy's Improved Oard Cutter. 


The rotary knife is moved by rack and pinion, and cuts 28 
inches long. The bed of the Machine is hard wood, and 
under it is a drawer to receive the cards as cut, and to keep 
stock. These advantages, together with the flat beam whic h 
keeps the knife always np to the work and gives stiffness suf- 
ficient to cut the thickest eard-board, has given this Machine 
preference by many over other kinds. 

We also manufacture the same machines with 


The Rotary Knife, moved by String, 


So arranged at the back of the knife as to be entirely out of 
the way of the operator, leaving the front of the knife en- 

tirely clear from all obstructions in seeing and handling the 
sheet in cutting, and gives the knife a true, even motion, free 

from noise. 
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Hardy's Improved Ruggle’s Oard Cutters, 


These machines are the long-known 8S. P. Ruggle’s Ma- 
chine, to which we have applied our improved arrangement 
for operating the rotary knife with the string on the bae k of 
it, leaving the front entirely clear from all obstructions, to see 
and handle the —,~ while being cut. This improvement 
has given to these Card Cutters a renewed a and 
increased their favoritism among their old patrons. Three 
sizes, to cut 25, 30, and 36 inches. The 25-inch has iron bed, 
the others wood bed. 


All of the above-mentioned Machines are built of the BEST MATERIAL and in the most thorough manner. Full as- 
sortment constantly on hand. Orders answered by return mail. 
Each Machine fully tested and securely packed for transportation to any part of the country. 


ANSON HARDY, 


Proprietor Tremonti Machine Company, 


EstaBsLisneD 1856. ] 


BOSTON, MASS. 


eee 


We are the sole manufacturers of the above-described Machines, and dealers and consumers are 
CAUTIONED 


against similar Machines which may be offered for sale which infringe on our patents, as all trespassers will be prosecuted 


to the full extent of the law. 


For sale by Founders and Dealers generally throughout the country. 
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PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


_——— - ©. ~<a — 


The undersigned invites the attention of Printers to his increased facilities for supplying, in any quantity, however 
large, every description of 


Flai Writing Papers, Caps, Demys, Folios, &c., 
Ruled Letter and Note Headings, 
Printers Blanks, Card Poards and Cards, 
Patient Tags and Direciion Labels, with or without Strings. 


ENVELOPES of all the Regular Sizes, including “Pettee’s Improved Patent,” so greatly prized 
by Printers, as being the best to print upon. 


INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


ie til 


OUR RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS 


Are acknowledged to be the BEST AND CHEAPEST inthe market. As the original introducer of these goods, we are 
determined to preserve their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITORS. They are perfectly ruled, on strictly first-class Flat Cap, 
cut true and square, and put up in packages of 300 (full count) ready for use. Their convenience and economy cannot be 
overstated, and they form a most important item in the stock of every printing establishment. 








WHITE OR BLUE. 


| 
FANCY MONTHLY 
|| COLORS. STATEMENTS. 


SIZES. 
18 Tbh. heh bE 14 tb, 16 lb. 14 lb, 14 lb. 
Two to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold... . $4 50 $515 | $5 80 | $5 80 _ Long or Narrow. 
Four “ “ ‘“ seat 2 38 2 70 3 00 3 00 $2 75 
Six “ ee ae 18 | 210 || 210 1 90 
Eight ‘6 Long Foldonly........ 1 30 1 50 170 | 1 70 1 50 
Eight ee PPO wesks  keheee’ 4 wesass | = Seuwas | Bie aie 9 25 


8% The above prices are for a single 1000. On orders of 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


uled 4faper for jooks oy Fylanks 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 


_ Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Tren, Coal, and other 
pe ay open) as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for 


completing the entire job. 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


> 


> 
7 “Ws %> e + 
As Blank Book Manufacturers, 
We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. &c. 


CB” Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention, 
THOMAS W. PRICE, 
Blank Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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HIRTY GENTS Organ 


REDUCTION OF 25 PER CT. ON FORMER PRICK 


This Compound is the Invention of a PRESSMAN OF TWENTY-TWO YEARS EXPERIENCE. It is composed 
of India Rubber, Gelatine, Chemicals and Saccharines, which make a Perfect Roller in every respect. 

















It recasts readily and is easily prepared. Cleaned like other Rollers. Warranted to work all kinds of ink on all kinds of 


Presses, in all kinds of weather, and to recast. It is the cheapest material for Rollers that can be manufactured. Printers who try 


the India Rubber Roller Compound once will use no other. The special advantages claimed, and demonstrated by its use, daily, are, 


"TU BAR MORE DURABLE, AND SHRINKS LESS TRAN ANY OTHER 


Retaining its suction and elasticity always, and can be recast when the Roller becomes old, thus replacing it with a new one as good 
as the original. Rollers cast at the Manufactory at 49 cents per pound, and Rollers of our make recast at 15 per cent. deduction, 
There are numbers of our Rollers now in use in Philadelphia, more than one year old. This result can be attained by any careful 
pressman. The facility with which it is recast, and its extraordinary durability, render this material 


40 TO 45 PER CENT. CHEAPER THAN ANY OTHER. 
ee a 
References: 


THE PRINTERS, GENERALLY, WHO HAVE USED IT. 





We are now manufacturing Rollers and furnishing Compound for NeaRLY ALL THE Printing Houses IN PHILADFLPAIA, besides 
supplying a very large demand throughout the continent, and have voluminous testimonials of the great satisfaction our material 


has given s:nce December, 1868, the date of our last improvement. 
GODFREY & CO. 


e Ist, 1869. y T 
June Ist, 186 25 WaLnut STREET, Puinan’a. 
AGENTS. 
Cotiixs & M’'Leestrer, Type Founders, 705 Jaynest., Phila. | H ALLEY & NewMAN, Niagara Type Foundry, Buffalo. 
ALLison, Smitn & Jonnson, Franklin Type Foundry, Cin. | G.S. Newcoms & Co., 144 Seneca st., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cor, W ETHERILL & Co, 607 Chestnut st., Phila. | Watbker, Evans & CoasweLt, 3 Broad st., Charleston, S.C. 
R. S. MENAMIN, Printers’ Cc ireular,”” 515 Minor st.,Phila. | MAcKELLAR, SMitHs & JoRDAN, 606-614 Sansom st., Phila. 
Ww mM. HALLEY, Ontario Type Foundry, Toronto, Canada. Marper, Luse & Co., C hicago Type Foundry, C hicago. 
C. T. PALSGRAVE, Montreal and Toronto Type Foundries. Pearson & Geist, “ Ev vening Express,”’ Lancaster, Pa. 
C. P. Kxicut, 95 West Lombard st., Baltimore, Md. Sr. Louis Type Founpry, St. Louis, Mo. 
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NEW CYLINDER 


BOOK, WO0D-CUT, AND JOB PRINTING MACHINE. 
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R. HOE & CoO., 





Nos, 29 & 31 Gold Street, New York. 
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Couns @ M'Lrester’s Revise Price L 
OLLINS & EESTER’S JINEVISED F RICE LIST. 
Foundry, No. 705 Jayne Street, Philadelphia. 
er Le ; 
CLASS CLASS 
I i lil I i te 
DIAMOND: «0.0. 6c0000 veveescevecees w Ib. $1 80 280 $3 20 | DovBLE PARAGON............++5- w ih. 8054 8060 R07 
PBARL. 000 cccccccccvccccccccccessecceees 1 40 2 00 BOD | CAMO 2... ccccsccccoscccsccncccccoeccce 52 60 72 
adn ihn ceiceanbhaceteaclsatin 1 00 1 60 Dr NIE PUBA, . Bins Sncacnnescecsccce 52 60 72 
ID os ceaacennadnesetnnscesken 4 128 ee 52 58 64 
Es de nah ee ckineaeakecctsastionanes 76 112 DGD | BaPGRR PIA. co cscccescsccececcoccccve 52 58 64 
PUNTER. cove ccccccatecccsccscacscesuas 70 1 00 2 GD | GRVMNGEANE PIA... 60.500 0c. ccccescesse 48 54 60 
LIE CL ERLE ETO EL 66 90 en i) a ee 48 54 60 
ene Veep Pere 62 82 Be fe ON 6 voc cece cccccevevsccsne 46 52 58 
POOR sis cckécc rss cetesscccasesess 58 78 AOD | Dawaawen Pacd...............00scc0000 46 2 58 
A thnedtecshenechipserhwesekedhs-eenne 56 74 116 LEADS. 
EE OE Ee yeaa 56 70 ee SO Se ene errs w fb. 40 cts. 
GREAT PRIMEB..........ccccccscccccees 56 66 Rt A an nn ccchsawunescaneseesunredenass cnsetecnttben 45 * 
PARAGON ..00.0cccccccccsccccsecccecces 56 66 LD aiaeReceintescsskgeaackeeatsaanvesceeneteea ma * 
DOvuBLS SMALL PIiOA.........ceccccscce 54 64 Be 5 SRL a Shatihescek waahadacetrecancasnehseaetsesen oh 68 * 
PPE PIO a ndcandrccccccceranccaeas 54 64 1 I ie ae vnc edna dawd cans crasncccevedaseccecseseszceses oo « 
PebeE eR MOLTEN... .0..0cccecccsccssters D4 64 86 | Labor-saving Metal Furniture...................... 40 * 
DovuBLE GREAT PRIMER............065 54 62 BZ | QuoOtations........crcccccccccccccccvcessccccveseseccecs 40 *“ 
CLaAss I includes Roman and Italic, in fonts of 25 Tbs, and upwards, 
* II ineludes Antiques, Gothies, Titles, and all plain Job Letter, 
* IIL includes Scripts, Ornamented, Shaded, and all Fancy Letter. 
GALLEYS, Octavo Slice. .........0000 11x14 inches... $2 75 | Composine Sticks— 
Quarto Bie... ....cccssecces MEP scgeeuccae SOO} SIMOMSS,... occ ceccecead $1 00 a rere $1 90 
Medium Slice ............. BP ED: svsentoues SW) BS ©  cccvccccccccece 1 00 Metter 2 20 
Imperial Folio Slice...... BERTON. vsccscves OO) TR Oo siksdaccabeoes 1 30 Se ss euskeenaceas 2 50 
Republican Slice.......... POG whacdancks + DG Gib Cee 1 60 . ae 2 80 
PRD GI Gad aon bis oka Kehoe occdeccccessectncees 60@ 90 | Steel Composing Rulles.............cccsccccccccvcccccce 2 
PO RAMON oc csccscceccscoecss 110@130 | MAnoGAny Jos Sticks— 
Brass GALLEys, Single Column...........-...ceeeee 200 | 24 inches, plain...... %3 00 24 inches, brass lined 4 00 
do Patent Lined....... 225 | 30 6 me . Giseas 3 25 — Faw - eo AD 
BUNS CORAM 6 oven ccnciesccccecese 225 | 36 ba Y copune 3 75 36 a = a 5 00 
do Patent Lined....... 250 40 “  deotes 4 25 - © - « 4® 
STEREOTYPE BLocKs— | Mallets—Hickory or Dogwood...........+.sseseeeeees 40 
4to. 4 blocks...... $12 00 24mo. 24 blocks...... 26 50 I. oo iiod 0.0 ssn ancinnd< cu ses bbevns ens 65 
Rs 17 00 mo. BH laces 30 00 | Bees BOUM. 22.2... c ccc ccccccccccsssccvcvcces 125 
Mmo.te * 26.25. 18 00 i are Be SD | OD Ga Penns ee sec cccccescccaccccedpedeqecee 50 
CS ere 22 00 Ratchet......... baeete FO | ROP inna a os a sebeiccecsccticensasccccerccs 1 00 
Blocks with Rule Border, double price. Shooting Sticks—Iron or Brass...............0+5 1235@1 50 
DD a dc ienrccadeuteoscsscneeds oé0ccccuetscabesws @ pair 2 50 Dogwood or Hickory.............- 06 
SD IO NNO oo cinn cc ccdcccccscocssovecess CRS TE: | SR OO, 0.055 vn. cccbcncnscnsccncadsecsccer w 100 75 
Labor-saving Rule Cases.............eeeceees osecs * ae BRNO MIONY. 05.02 swsccVoscdensesccscacatices sa 50 
CABINETS— fe OE rho chika c cacka ch ebtece ovnsnccatead yw yard 15 
8 CaseS.......ccceceee $16 00 16 CASOB...ccscccccscce $2 00 | Advertising Rules, single... ............cccscsccscccce 06 
BO nccccsccccccece 20 00 | aor 36 00 | do do double, parallel, and wave...... 09 
St” ‘Cakesduss netee ee 28 00 here ore 40 00 | Figured Slugs (stereotype)..........cccscescccececees 15 
Black Walnut Eagle Cabinets...............ccecceoes ee Gert MN, skeen Gh nine i enenh+<.0ccvesodvadesesiscceeineue 20 
DOUSLE STANDS With Backs. ........cccccccccsccscccee Oe Fe MI shaddecanreececss0tsnsccuectscces’s 50 @ 75 
WEB TONED. 4 oo cavcjcscacesactees 5 50 Combination Knife and Bodkin................00000 2 25 
EE SERIE WE UEID. BUGIS in cind i tccccncucsesegeneeten 5 00 | Double Lever Lead and Rule Cutters................ 12 00 
Cast Iron Jos Cuases (inside measure)— | Lye and Washing Brushes............... onatees aw 60 @ 1 00 
4% 5% inches....... 80 50 934 «15% inches...... Re POTUROE BIO... .ckigsccessionsesssveseavs Yh. 20@ 2 
DD © aiccdsccnseee. 80 BOMEXBANS vc cccsescscwes DOO f OMUCOES, 0055 ce cccccccecccvcccccsccncecsesoes 3 50@ 6 00 
TIE XIBI .cccccccccseee 110 ii ¢¢ | ere 1 60 | Improved Lead and Brass Rule Cutters........ 6 00 @ 12 00 
WE ICMEEL, csovcsreveaces 1 40 TEM KEINE i ccseecccoces 175 | Patent Horizontal Mitering Machines....... Skeeseoks 15 00 
5% 17% cross-bar... 2 00 BR SRD agnscvesncdc 1 60 | ~ Upright = i < eebsddeseonteet 20 00 
BREE ccs cscccscesce 1 00 ID -XIBM .ccccdpvceece 200 | Rotter Frames (with two Stocks)— 
| er ee 1 20 15 «20 cross-bar... 2 75 4and 6inches....... 225 | 18 IN iin Ceadbenee 3 75 
MEET ada cenkeoe wie 1 20 NE INE icc ccciccneseh Ree ee Oe in avces ee ee Hoe ers 4 00 
BEB ccc ccccscecess 1 30 Ss ee er OM ie | SRL en 3 25 22 y waendeseneces 425 
GATE, .cccccscrscces 1 30 EE NED dccosssnisecs 2 40 16 inches ............. 350 | WP. sebienbemenés 4 50 
Castes for NEWspapPer®...o...ccccccccscccsescees wib. 41) Tape for Adams and Cylinder Presses # yard 04 @ 08 
for Book-work, double cross bars...... - 47 | VALLEE’s ROLLER COMPOSITION...............000- Yb. 30 
Wrought Iron Job Chases. ......-...0+eeeeeeeees * 41 | GoprFRey’s InDIA-RUBBER ROLLER ComMpouND...... 30 


OLD TYPE TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR NEW, AT 15 CENTS PER POUND, DELIVERED AT OUR FOUNDRY. 
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